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Garden Topics. 
A Good List of Roses. 
ACH season lists of Roses are made out by the respective florists for the gratification 
of flower lovers and they all get into print, and none of them agree. We observe 
that every florist’s idea of a good list of Roses is gauged considerably by the ques- 
tion: Are they easily propagated ? If so, he can sell them, and, of course, endorses 
them. It has become so much the rule now for every florist to recommend as best 
only those sorts which he can propagate easily, that we must beg pardon for saying 
we cannot trust their interested opinions altogether. The following list was made 
out by an amateur who considers the list a very good one because the flowers are 
good, and in climate south of 42 deg. are all good growers. We doubt if the list 
can be excelled. 


Best six ever-blooming Roses for general use.—1. Giant of Battles, crimson. 2. 
General Jacqueminot, scarlet crimson. 3. Indica Alba, white daily. 4. Glorie de 
Dijon, yellow, copper centre. 5. Appoline, bright rose. 6. George Peabody, pur- 
plish crimson. These are all fine blooming roses, and hardy, which is a great thing 
for standards. There are, however, numerous others equally as fine, which other 
people would designate as their favorites. 


Best three Roses for circular beds for permanent effect and continuous Lloom.—1. 
Safrano (Tea), apricot color. 2. Hermosa (Bourbon), pale pink. 3. Washington 
(Noisette), white. These are fine blooming roses, but those who like darker 
colors would prefer Lord Raglan, dark crimson, but not a free bloomer; Charles 
Martel, another superb crimson, and Cardinal Patrizzi, very dark crimson, good 
bloomer. 

Two varieties for a Rose hedge.—1. Herbemont Cluster, bears a profusion of white 


clusters, and blooms till December. 2. Appoline, a most lovely fall rose, growing in 
13 
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good ground from ten to fifteen feet, and glorious from September to November. It 
blooms profusely during the summer, but as the fall advances its color is of the most 
vivid pink. 

Bouquets in Paris. 

Americans cannot appreciate the almost universal custom in Paris and London of 
button-hole Bouquets. As an evidence of their immense use, a French journal 
asserts that the average annual sale of bouquets of violets in Paris is 5,825,000, 
While in London it is so much the custom that ‘at entertainments a gentleman 
appears singular without one. 


Native Shrubs for Lawns. 

Just the hobby we wish some one would ride. Who is there there that can boast 
special devotion to the study of ornamental and native shrubs for rural decoration? 
Whose place is there to be found containing a good collection of best sorts in most 
perfect growth? Here is an unoccupied field for our studious horticulturists to 
branch into. A correspondent of the Tribune, an ardent admirer of nature's 
humble beauties, says: 

* There is nothing that adds more to the‘ beauty of a lawn than well-arranged 
and symmetrical shrubs. Many people buy expensive species, which are not adapted 
to the soil and climate, and consequently die the same season. Our forests and 
swamps are filled with beautiful shrubs and creepers, which take kindly to a change 
of situation, and repay the little care they ask with their beauty and fragrance, 
One of the most charming places we ever saw was but a few ycars ago a wild, barren 
spot, thickly covered in many places with ’an undergrowth of laurel and sweet fern. 
The owner has transformed this sterile wild into a sort of miniature paradise. It 
contains, besides many foreign varieties, nearly every shrub and creeper indigenous 
to the soil, from the Dogwood, whitening the hills in April, to the Witch Hazel 
gladdening November with its yellow fringe. The Hemlock answers admirably for 
hedging purposes, as does also the White Thorn (Crategus Coccinea) common in 
every pasture, and laden in June with corymbs of odorous blessoms. The Pinxter- 
bloom or Wild Honeysuckle (Azalia Nudiflora) is one of the finest and hardiest 
shrubs common to our Northern clime, while its delicate pink, or white blossoms, 
and exquisite fragrance are uncxcelled in the vegetable kingdom. For a dry, stony 
place the American Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is a fine evergreen shrub; for a 
marshy one nothing is more elegant than the Swamp Laurel (Kalmia glauca), with 
its rich deep green foliage and white flowers. Among our native climbers, the 
Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis Quinguefolia) stands first. It is not liable to winter- 
kill; its tendrils will cling to most surfaces, and its brilliant scarlet foliage in 
Autumn is extremely beautiful. The common Clematis (Clematis Virginiana) is 
well adapted for covering rocks, walls, and unsightly objects. 


Plants for Ribbon Gardening. 

We need more low-growing shrubby plants of unique and distinct foliage, to be 
used: for ribbon gardening. It is not necessary that they be flowering plants, 
although everything that bears flowers is welcomed — but something of compact, 
speedy growth—and not over one foot in height. The varieties of Achyranthes are 
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generally used for this purpose, and among them we have always preferred for color 
the Achyranthes Verschaffeltii. The Agriculturist in a recent notice of it says : 

“The Achyranthes Verschaffeltii, in its varieties, is a useful plant, and as it does 
not seem to have become very popular, the florists are quite likely to have a stock of 
it left over. The probable reason for its lack of popularity is that if not cut now and 
then it gets a ragged and “ leggy” look, which is not attractive ; but, if properly 
treated, it makes a good show. The original plant is of a dull purplish-red ; the 
variety Gilsoni, which originated in this country, is much brighter, the stems and 
the veinings of the leaves being of a fine crimson. Still another variety is the 
Golden-veined— Aureo-reticulata of the catalogues—in which there is no trace of red, 
the leaf being a bright green, handsomely variegated by yellow veins and blotches. 
This, with either of the other two, will make an excellent contrast. The plants may 
be set eight or twelve inches apart, and, if necessary, be cut back at the time of 
planting. The different lines of color must be kept distinct by cutting, and the out- 
line kept in proper form by the knife. Frequent cutting back makes the plants grow 
bushy, as a branch soon starts from the axil ofeach leaf. The young growthis much 
more fresh and brilliant than the older leaves.’’. 


The Dwarf June-berry. 

The Agriculturist commends to better notice this interesting shrub : 

The Dwarf June-berry is a shrub that ought to be better known. Almost every 
one knows the common June-berry or Shad-flower, a shrub or small tree conspicuous 
all over the country in April and May, with its racemes of white, long-petalled 
flowers. One dwarf specimen that I have had for five years is only eighteen inches 
high, while others in better soil are between two and three feet. They flower so 
profusely each spring that they are completely clothed in a sheet of white. The 
fruit, which is about the size of a large huckleberry, is said to be pleasant, and in 
some parts of the west is grown for market. I speak guardedly about the fruit, for 
the birds keep such a close watch of it that I do not get a chance to taste it when 
fully ripe. The shrub increases with moderate rapidity by suckers, and, when it is 
desirable to cultivate it for its fruit, it could no doubt be propagated more rapidly. 
But without regard to its fruit, I set a high value upon it as an ornamental shrub. 


Ornamental Trees— Double Flowering Peaches, 

A correspondent of the Tribune is heartily enthusiastic in encouraging the growth 
of Double Flowering Peaches in our American orchards. He says: 

‘« We have seen groups composed of some six different colors, when the effect pro- 
duced was really grand. The white is indeed perfectly charming in its simple purity, 
and the shades of crimson are unusually brilliant; then again the striped varieties 
please by their novelty. We now have another claimant for public notice in the 
“ Blood-leaved Peach,” which is a decided acquisition, especially when planted in a 
group, so that its peculiar purple foliage contrasts well with the green of other trees. 
We have personally tested its merits in this way, and know whereof we speak. An- 
other new variety, of a tall columnar habit, comes from the South, in the way of the 
Irish juniper, or as a miniature Lombardy poplar. It would relieve the stiffness of 
a group by having a place assigned it in the centre. Other closely-allied varieties 
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and species and varieties are, as well, valuable for our gardening operations. The 
Prunus triloba, from Japan, makes a grand show with its large double peach-colored 
bloom, and the large double-flowering almond is exceedingly attractive. The dwarf 
almonds, both white and rose, are too well known for a lengthy description, but a 
place should always be assigned them in every collection. We reserve “ the best 
wine to the last.” ‘* Reid’s weeping peach” is indeed a perfect beauty, needing no 
artificial training, but in a natural manner, with a graceful curve, each branch repre- 
sents an attraction which amply repays its owner a hundred fold for his care in its 
behalf. We know of no ‘ weeper,” not even the much-extolled Kilmarnock willow, 
that can surpass it.” 
How to Train Tomatoes. 

Mr. Meehan thinks the easiest way to take care of Tomatoes is to train them to 
stakes like bean poles, instead of having arbor, or tressel, or wires, or hoops. He 
says: 

‘These stakes need not be over six feet high, and may be set about four feet 
apart each way. As the plants grow, tie them up to the stakes; but that will not 
be required over half a dozen times during the season. Twenty plants thus treated 
will, he thinks, yield as much fruit as double the quantity on any other plan, and in 
quality, he declares, there is no comparison. The common field plan of leaving 
Tomatoes to grow up as they list, spreading everywhere over the ground, may be, as 
truck-growers say it is, the way in which the heaviest weight of fruit can be had in 
proportion to the labor spent; but in this way the fruit is more acid.” 


Perfect Roses. 

Peter Henderson (in the Agriculturist), in allusion to the fact that all the good 
qualities of fragrance, beauty, hardiness, and constant blooming, are not to be found 
in one rose, quotes the words of a German neighbor, who came to him in great 
irritation, and said, ‘‘ [ have so much drouble wid de ladies when dey comes to buy 
mine rose; dey wants him hardy, dey wants him doubles, dey wants him mondly, 
dey wants him fragrand, dey wants him nice gouler, dey wants him eberydings in one 
rose. I have sometimes say to dat ladies: Madan, I never often sees dat ladies dat 
was beautiful, dat was rich, dat was good tember, dat was youngst, dat was clever, 
dat was berfection in one ladies. I sees her much not.” 


To get Tender Horse-Radish, 

An English’gardener says: ‘‘ It may not be generally known that if leaves or litter 
be placed on the tops of horse-radish crowns, two feet or so thick, the plants grow 
through them in the course of the summer, making small white roots the thickness of 
one’s finger, which are as tender as spring radishes, and much to be preferred to the 
tough, stringy stuff usually supplied with our roast beef.” 


Varieties of Currants. ; 
Andrew 8. Fuller thus writes, in one of his numerous papers, about currants : 
‘** Persons unacquainted with the different varieties are frequently puzzled to 
determine which to purchase. The Cherry is the largest red variety in cultivation ; 
it is a rank, vigorous grower, and requires extra care in order to sccure a crop every 
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year. The fruit is not equal in quality to some of the smaller sorts, still it is a good 
currant. 

The Versailles, as sold by almost every nurseryman in this country and Europe, 
is so near like the cherry that we have never yet seen the man who could pick out 
the plants or fruit from the latter, except on his own grounds, where there were 
labelled plants for a guide. 

For the next best we would name Fertile de Pallnau, a fine, vigorous-growing 
variety, intermediate between the cherry and the old red Dutch. The fruit is large 
and handsome, and the plants produce large crops without appearing to become stunt- 
ed or diseased, as is frequently the case with the cherry. 

Buist’s long-bunched red is also an excellent sort, very similar to the old red 
Dutch, of which it is a seedling. 

Of course we would not omit the red Dutch from any collection, however small, for 
we have nothing better in quality among the red varieties. 

First among the white varieties are white Dutch and white grape; and, in fact, we 
may stop there, for there are none better. The white grape is a little the largest 
variety, and the plants wonderfully prolific, but it is not so vigorous a grower as the 
white Dutch. 

The white Provence differs from the white Dutch by having a portion of its leaves 
margined with white, and the young shoots a little more stocky, the buds not being 
so far apart. 

Dana’s white is so near like its parent, the white grape, that we have never been 
able to detect a difference, and our plants came direct from the originator. 

Victoria is a late variety, the bunches very long, fruit of medium size and of lighter 
color than the red Dutch. 

Champagne, as its name indicates, is a very pale red or pink-colored sort. 

Prince Albert is a late sort, bunches short, and usually not well filled. Fruit red, 
and not particularly valuable. ; 

Gloire des Sablons is a handsome striped variety of no value except as a curiosity. 

Red Provence is the most vigorous growing sort we have, but the fruit ripens late, 
is very acid and small, and of no value. 

La Hative and La Fertile may be called abbreviated editions of the Cherry, be- 
longing to the same class, having large, coarse, thick, dark-green leaves. The fruit 
is large, bunches small, and berries comparatively few in number. 

There are several other sorts, such as Knight's sweet, Knight’s Early, and Gon- 
doin White and Red: but they possess no merits not found in the first few sorts 
named. 

Among the black currants, the Black Naples is, without doubt, the best. Bang- 
up-Black, Old English Black, Ogden’s Grape, Variegated-Leaved Black, Hetero- 
phylla, and several other varieties of this species, may be grown for the sake of help- 


ing to make a long list ; but it would be difficult to find any other reasonable excuse 
for doing so. 
Mowing Strawberries, 


During one of the winter meetings of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
subject of mowing off the leaves of strawberries came up for discussion; most of 
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the speakers agreed as to its highly beneficial effect. It resulted in producing a 
growth of more vigorous and healthy foliage; the flower buds for the next year 
being formed at this time, such a quality of foliage is of great importance. Further 
observation has also shown that not only the tops but the roots are renewed at this 
time, giving a new and vigorous set of roots to furnish nourishment to the growing 
fruit. 

Small Fruits. 

The value of varieties of fruits can be largely determined by the prizes which are 
given by such horticultural societies as that at Boston. Here, among currants, the 
prizes of 1872 were taken by Versaillaise, among the red varieties, and Dana's 
Transparent was superior to any other white. It may be safely pronounced the 
most desirable of the white currants. 

Gooseberries.—During the exhibition in Boston, in the summer of 1872, the 
prizes awarded were: Ist to Downing; 2d to Smith’s Seedling; 3d to Houghton’s 
Seedling. 

Cure for Currant Louse, 

The officers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society say: ‘The experience 
of another year has shown that hellebore is not only the most effectual, but when 
promptly applied, as cheap as any remedy. A good method of using is to place it 
in a wide-mouthed jar, with a lip around the edge, over which can be tied one or 
two thicknesses of fine muslin. The hellebore can then be shaken through the 
muslin directly where it is wanted, with very little waste, and, if good, is certain 
death to every worm it touches. 

The Martha Grape. 

The Martha Grape, we think, can be safely introduced into any family garden. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society thus speaks of it: ‘‘ Among the newer 
grapes the Martha seems to gain in favor. One of the committee, who has fruited 
this variety for several years, thinks better and better of it. This year it ripened 
freely, and the vines, in a moderately rich soil, grew famously, making canes from 
nine to twelve feet long. It seems hardy, healthy, and as good as its parent the 
Concord. The experience of another member has, however, been exactly the reverse 
of this. 


Landscape Gardening. 


I AM glad to see the plan of landscape gardening in the last number of Tue 
Horticutturist. It calls to mind the idea of Landscape Farming; or the 
division of farms into triangular plots, with horticultural effects produced by trees 
and shrubs. Why could not three to twenty acres be in wheat and oats and corn, as 
the crop of the year as the rotation comes, as well as the little plot of rods in grass, 
and all neatly done as to its landscape effects? Let some one rush into a Landscape 
Farm. Build up Mount Holyoke, Amherst, at the East ; and the old sound colleges 
at the West. Vary the novelties in trees, fruits and seed crop farms on the large 


scale. S. J. Parker, M. D. 
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Experiments with Early Cabbage. 


‘{\HESE experiments, says Mr. H. K. Vicroy, orchardist and gardener, were made 

on poor land, lightly manured with coarse horse manure and plowed under about 
eight inches deep. They were planted the same day, May 8, 1872, and received the 
game care. 

The gross weight given is that of the whole plant above the stalk, the net weight 
that of the cabbage with the leaves trimmed off ready for market. 

The following list, in the order of ripening, have done well in the market garden 
and vicinity; a few Little Pixie for very early—to small for profit—Jersey Wake- 
field, Early Wyman, Falter’s Improved, Winningstadt, and Schweinfurth. 

Winningstadt is very solid, from the time it begins to head to maturity, and is 
very valuable, on this account, as it will do to market before it is ripe. 

Six plants of each were set out, but as one or two plants died, in some cases, the 
following averages are not all made from six heads: 
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Experiments with Tomatoes. 


These were planted on poor ground, without any manure, three plants of each vari- 
ety; all planted at the same time, and given equal care and attention. 

Trophy, New York Market, and Early Smooth Red, succeeded best with us in field 
cultivation. The Trophy was at least seventy-five per cent better than anything we 
have tried. It is large and even size, very smooth, few seeds, very solid, and of 
good flavor : 
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REMARKS. 


1 Pretty fair size, but not so smooth as some. 
Abundant bearer, fair size, and pretty smooth. 
3 Medium. 
Very smooth, good bearer, but rather small. 
Nothing to recommend it. 
Nothing to recommend it. 
Late, very fair size, and generally a good bearer. 
Very pretty striped, fair size, and medium bearer. 
9 Very good. 
Cracks badly when ripe ; about same size and quality as Early Smooth Red. 
Nothing to recommend it. 
Yellow, fair size, pretty smooth, and very good quality.] 
3 Very good ; late. 
14 In field cultivation was next to Trophy, and nearly as early as Smooth Red. 
15 Nothing to recommend it. 
16 Yellow ; nothing to recommend it. 
17 First planting destroyed. 
18 Very good. 
19 Plants injured by cut-worms ; two plants entirely destroyed. 
20 Did not grow very well. 


Grape Phylloxera. 


NHIS is fast becoming a word to be dreaded by men on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Such men as the State Entomologist of Missouri attribute the death of the 
ends of vines, and the inability of the vine to break the fruit buds, to this insect on 
the rootlets of the vine. It becomes all horticulturists to examine and see if this 
is so. 

In Europe it is said it kills the whole vine, root and all, by its depredations on 
the roots and rootlets. What I announced, at least ten years ago, as ‘“ black rot,’’ I 
now suspect is this insect. We ask the editor of Toe HorticuLturis® to publish 
the description of this minute insect, as it feeds on the leaf and on the roots, Prof. 
Riley, of St. Louis, ought to give a good practical article on it; or at least, extracts 


from his able State reports. 
oe S. J. Parker, M. D. 
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Button-hole Flowers. 

ewe used for button-hole, or indeed for any kind of bouquets, should be cut off 

plants that have been grown in a cool house, or that have at all events been 
well-hardened off, or otherwise, though they may look fresh and nice when cut, they 
shrivel up in a few hours, when of course their beauty is gone. In the case of 
Maiden-hair it is a good plan to cut off the very young points, as, with the exception 
of these, the other parts of the frond keep well. Another point that should be 
remembered is always to keep the stems of the button-holes as thin as possible, in 
order that they may easily pass through the coat, and nicely fit the little glass water- 
tubes which are now so much worn, and which keep both Ferns and flowers fresh so 
much longer than they otherwise would be. After the bouquets are made, many 
place their stems in water, to keep them fresh; this I do not think a good plan, as, 
though the stems may be in the water, the Ferns are exposed to the air, and, thus 
cireumstanced, they will not keep nearly so long fresh as if they were shut up in 
some air-tight box or drawer. 

Dealers in bouquets have numbers of drawers lined with zine in which they keep 
their flowers, mounted or otherwise, but though those who have shops must have such 
appliances as these, it is not to be expected that amateurs will be furnished with 
them. If I want to keep a button-hole flower from one day to another I place it in 
a little box made either of wood or cardboard, over the bottom of which is laid some 
wet moss of the kind one gets in bundles at the flower shops or finds in the woods or 
on banks. I place the back of the bouquet next the moss and cover the stem over 
with more wet moss. I then sprinkle the flowers and Ferns. well with water and shut 
down the lid, which is as air-tight as possible, and, treated thus, flowers and Ferns 
will keep fresh for days. If I want to send a bouquet by post, I put moss enough in 
the box to raise the bouquet when laid in it nearly level with the lid when shut down, 
and across the face of the flowers I lay a piece of cotton wool, which keeps them 


from rubbing against the lid. 
Coat Flower. 


These I like associated with fronds of Maiden-hair Ferns, that is if the Fern is 
an indoor one ; as what, for instance, looks so elegant with a Gardenia as a bit of 
Fern, the bright green spray of which sets off white blossoms of all kins to much 
advantage. The coat flower to which was awarded the second prize at Birmingham 
last year consisted of a small spray of red Combretum, backed with a frond of 
Maiden-hair. There are numbers of flowers suitable for such an arrangement as this, 
but care should be taken that such as are selected are good specimens of their 
respective kinds, and be a little shrouded in the Fern, as many coat flowers I have 
seen were quite spoiled by having only one spray of Fern, against which was laid the 
flower ; the latter, under such circumstances, looking hard and stiff. Now. had there 
been another small piece to fill up the space at the base, and a tiny bit drawn across 
the flower, the effect would have been much enhanced. This should always be done 
if the flower used is of a bright or glaring color. I always like to see a Rose with 
a leaf belonging to itself behind it, and a few sprays of the young brown-colored 
growth around it. Such an arrangement may seem easy to manage, but this is not 
the case, as the Rose leaf must be wired, and that is one of the most difficult of all 
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things to do properly. Take a Rose-leaf, and lay it face downwards on a table. It 
will then represent a stem with two or three small leaflets on each side, and one at 
the top. Down the centre of each of these small leaves or leaflets is a comparatively 
thick midrib, with slighter ones branching off from it. Take a piece of fine wire 
and pass it through the leaf (always selecting the top leaflet first), under one of these 
slight ribs, and bring it up on the opposite side of the ribs. Subject two or three 
of the ribs to this operation, always keeping close to the centre rib: in fact, work as 
if you were sewing through the leaf, having the long stitches, if I may so call them, 
on the wrong side, and it will be found to take great care and practice to keep them 
from being seen on the right side. The wire should be cut off at the top, so as not 
to let it appear above the point of the leaf. The other part should then be drawn 
down the long stem, and given a twist here and there; but take care to keep the 
wire from being visible. The little side leaves should be done in the same manner, 
the only difference being that the wire is cut off at each end, and not brought down the 
long stem like the top one. To do all this well takes some little time and trouble; 
but a Rose-leaf, if not mounted as just described, i8 liable to get out of shape, and 
to hang down ; if wired, however, it keeps stiff, and can be bent back and arranged 
according to fancy, just as one would adjust an artificial leaf.—The Garden. 


Salt on Trees. 


DITOR of Tue. Horticu.turist :—I notice in your May number a note on the 

destructive effects of common salt on trees. I apprehend that the injury done 
is more frequent than is often suspected. Last week an acquaintance called and 
requested me, as familiar with fruits, to examine his cherry trees in his front door 
yard, which were dying, while the same varieties in adjoining yards were not only 
healthy, but in full bloom and vigor. I noticed that the injury was done to four 
trees, three Black Tartarians and one Elton. Other trees, within sixty feet, had no 
dead limbs or blackened bark. No insect was to be discovered. At last I sug- 
gested—you have four new boarders; they wet at night the roots. The salt in the 
solutions of the effete water of the body has done the work. He was incredulous, 
as the grass was not killed by the salt, yet soon discovered the habit I refer to. 

Another man emptied on a sidewalk a half barrel of beef brine. He thought it 
would do the walk no harm, and it did not; but it killed just the half of a pine 
shade tree, which was fed by the roots under the gravel village sidewalk. This 
shows that certain trees are fed by parts of themselves, by roots from certain 
directions, as the roots from the street gave healthy sap to the part of the tree next 
the street. 

A dog of a visitor had the habit of wetting a pot in which was a fine Orange Tree, 
whose graft was before full of oranges and blossoms. Since that time, now three 
years, no fruit or blossoms have appeared, and though the earth has been several 
times changed, no fresh healthy growth has taken place. 

So are often plants and trees in and out of doors. We suggest care. 


8S. J. Parker, M. D. 
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Plant Cases. 


Essay read by Mr. Franks at the November meeting of the Champaigne County Horticul- 
tural Society, 


‘* T)LANT Cases” may be termed miniature greenhouses or conservatories, subject 

to the same rules and regulations as their larger and more pretentious neigh- 

bors, and are equally capable of giving as much pleasure and entertainment accord- 
ing to their size. 

These Cases may be made any shape or size, to suit individual taste. 


Some prefer 
them octagonal, others quadrangular. 


They are especially adapted to the growth of 
ferns and other eryptogams, but, by proper attention to watering and ventilation, many 


flowering plants may be grownsuccessfully in them. Each class, however, had better 
be grown in separate Cases, as they require different treatment. 


How to make a Plant Case. 

Make the box in any form you may desire ; let it be about six inches deep; this 
should be well painted inside and out. At one end, in the bottom, insert a small faucet 
or wooden plug, to allow the water to pass off if necessary. Put in the bottom about 
two inches of drainage—it may be broken brick, cinders, or anything of a porous 
nature, that will absorb water or allow it to pass through freely. Cover the drainage 
with decayed sod or moss, to prevent the soil from mingling with it, and on this put 
as much good compost as the box will hold, composed of sand, loam and leaf-mould, 
about equal parts. In this soil may be planted a variety of plants of small growth, 
according to taste. The upper portion consists of a permanent framework of wood 
(black walnut looks well), or it may be made of iron or zine. It had better be glazed 
on all sides and top. The frame may rest in a groove sunk in the box. 

Give the plants a good watering, then put the frame on, and they will not require 
any more for many weeks. The frame should be taken off for half an hour every 
morning to admit air, but do not let a cold draught strike them. For ferns and 
mosses, it will not be necessary to remove the top oftener than once a month. 

Perhaps the most simple, and at the same time, tasteful, Plant Case, is a bell 
glass, with terra cotta dish; but these are necessarily small, and the variety of 
plants must correspond. 

After these general remarks, it will be well to give a more detailed description of 
the mode of treatment best adapted for ferns and mosses, and these are more gene- 
rally grown in this way than other plants. 

It must be borne in mind that ferns, although they like a moist atmosphere, can- 
not thrive when their roots are in water; hence, to obtain the best results, they 
must have good drainage. Then, a frequent sprinkling over the fronds will not 


injure them, but will be rather beneficial. They delight in a compost of leaf-mould, 
well decayed, and a little sand. 


In a fern Case of two or three feet in diameter, there is room for a great deal of 
taste to be displayed, not only in the arrangement of the plants, but in building 
miniature castles and rock-work. Many of the choicest and most delicate ferns may 
be placed on these elevations, and will then show to great advantage. Care must be 
taken not to overdo the thing by putting in too many ornaments. 


Anything that is 
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glazed or highly colored will be out of place, and will be liable to detract from the 
quiet beauty of the little fernery. 

The best material for building up the rock work and arches is coke. By making 
a thin mixture of cement and water, and dipping the coke in, a nice sober brown stone 
is imitated, which will soon be covered with natural moss, adding much to its beauty, 
Another article which I have used with good effect is petrified moss. Fine speci- 
mens of this may be procured at Danville, and at the Sangamon near at hand. 


Varieties of Ferns to be Used. 

Our woods in this neighborhood are but poorly furnished with ferns—three species 
being all I have been able to find, so far. One of them, the Maiden-hair Fern— 
Adiantum pedatum—is very pretty in Cases; the other two are rather too coarse for 
that purpose. 

There are many native ferns in this country that would look well if they could 
be procured ; but we have to wait until they have been sent to Europe, and returned 
with big names attached, before they are appreciated. 

At the risk of being considered pedantic, I will append the names of a dozen 
ferns that may be grown in a Case with ordinary care, and not requiring much arti- 
ficial heat : 

Asplenium adiantum-nigrum ; Asplenium Nidus avis; Adiantum cuneatum; Adi- 
antum fulvum; Doodia aspera; Nephobolus lingua; Onychium japonicum ; Pteris 
albo-lineata ; Davallia dissecta; Oleander nodosa; Polypodium repens ; Scolopen- 
drium vulgare. 

These are very ugly names for such pretty plants, but they will not appear so hard 
when we become better acquainted with them. 

I will not try your patience by naming the many pretty mosses (or properly speak- 
ing, Selaginellas) that help to beautify the Fern Case. Suffice it to say, they are 
all worthy a place in our fernery. 

There is one more point that should not be forgotten: Keep them in the light, 
but not in the sun. A north or west window will be found the best for them—a 
situation where few other plants would thrive. 


—— - +e ——_ 


Greenhouse and Pot Plants. 
OSEPH POLLARD, who has charge of the extensive Greenhouses of Hon. 
Alexander Mitchell, Milwaukee, presented a paper on Greenhouse and Pot 
Plants, at the recent meeting of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, of which 
the following is an abstract : 

‘‘Greenhouses have now become as necessary to complete houses as parlors or 
dining rooms. If possible they should be built in a warm, sheltered situation with 
a south aspect. Every crevice should be well closed. Fire heat should be applied 
by flues or hot water pipes, running them near the coldest parts of the house. 

Occasional syringing is very necessary when fire heat is used. On warm, sunny 
days the top of the soil dries first, but in severe cold weather, where strong heat is 
needed, pots dry first at the bottom, and plants may suffer although syringed. 
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When there is an appearance of wilting of the foliage, the plants should have a 
thorough watering, showing at the bottom of the pots. The water should be as near 
the t-mperature of the house as possible. Unskillful watering is a great evil in 
Greenhouse management. Plants cannot be watered without injury unless they 
show the need of it, for the water will remain stagnant in the soil. 
water at the proper time is equally injurious to the plant.” 

A few favorite plants are the following: 

Camelia Japonica.—The dark green, glossy foliage and glorious flowers of these 
plants commands the admiration of all. They are more easily cultivated than is 
generally supposed. They should be potted in a soil composed of two parts sandy 
joam, one part peat, with a little leaf mould added. They should be syringed three 
or four times a week, except when in flower, and kept in a close, moist place while 
growing. Water sparingly if plant is strong and robust, to cause a better bud 
setting. When this is done be careful not to allow them to become too dry. The 
plant flowers freely in temperature of fifty deg., in a moist atmosphere. 

Azalias delight in a soil of two parts peat, one part loam, and considerable sand. 
In well drained soil, and not allowed to become too dry, they thrive in almost any 
situation, although preferring partial shade. Exposure to sun is better than too 
much shade. In summer months they must be plunged to the rim of the pots in the 
ground. No hard wooded plant requires so much watering as this. 

Acacias are Australian plants of many varieties, with snowy yellow flowers, 
blooming from January to April. They should have a soil of two parts loam and 


one part each of sand and peat, a low temperature and abundance of water when 
flowering. 


Neglecting to 


The Pelargonium is often erroneously called the Lady Washington Geranium. 
No plant is more beautiful than a well grown Pelargonium loaded with flowers, and 
none needs more care. In almost every collection we find it in a worthless condition. 
To propagate them take cuttings as early as possible in June, and put them in six 
inch pots in a close frame. In about a month they will be rooted, when they are to 
be carefully repotted in three inch pots, replaced in frame, admitting air mornings 
and evenings after they begin to grow. The tops should be pinched off to induce 
side shoots. When pots are well filled with roots, repot in six inch pots, giving air 
night and day, but guarding against heavy rains. September Ist shift to eight inch 


pots, replace in frames for two weeks, and then give no water except when they show 
signs of suffering. House them at approach of frost, keeping near the glass, giving 
ait freely and watering once a week. As the days begin to lengthen, give a little 


more water. By middle of March put in ten inch pots, give plenty of water, and 


after showing bloom, give liquid manure three times a week .until buds show color. 
Two inches of drainage with a little moss is used in potting. The soil is equal 
parts loam and leaf mould, with a little sand and well rotted cow manure. 

Fuchsias should be brought from the cellar or pit about the middle of February, 
if an early bloom is desired. Use the knife freely and give a temperature of 45°, 
Water sparingly until leaf buds break, then repot in small pots ; shifting into larger 
pots as they grow, continuing this until it is wished to have them flower. 


This plan 
gives strong, stocky plants. They can be shaped as desired by cutting. 


The soil 
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should be sandy loam and leaf mould. Water and light should be given freely while 
flowering, avoiding too strong heat. 

Calla Ethiopica, if to flower in winter months, should be exposed to full sun jp 
June, sheltered from rain and without water. At the last of August remove from 
pots, shaking off old soil and removing all decayed matter and young shoots. Put 
them in rich soil, sandy loam and leaf mould, exposing to full sun in open air, 
Water freely until they are housed at approach of frost. In the house give them, 
sunny place near the glass. The pots should be well drained and the plants freely 
watered while growing. The least frost will kill them. With air, light, moisture 
and a temperature of 50° they will flower freely. The plant deserves to be in every 
collection. 

Scarlet Geraniums are easily grown. They require a light, rich soil, of loam, 
leaf mould, or rotted manure and sand. They root readily without glass or bottom 
heat. Take cuttings in autumn, put into well drained six inch pots, filled with sand, 
Place them in a cold frame, where they will root in a month or five weeks, when 
they should be put in three inch pots and watered occasionally until housed. During 
the winter they need little watering and only a low temperature. In March shift 
them to five inch pots. They can easily be grown without a greenhouse. When 
frost nips the foliage, put them into as small pots as possible, and put in dry pit or 
a cellar free from frost, and leave them dry until spring, when- they should be cut 
back to four or five eyes, and they will flower better for the winter’s rest. 


How about the Peaches? 
BY DAVID EVANS JR., CHESAPEAKE CITY, MD. 

HERE seems to be a great outcry amongst fruit growers generally that the very 

prolific fruit year of 1872 will be followed by a season of great scarcity. We 
do not entertain such ultra views, yet, judging from careful observation, and the 
views of many prominent peach growers in this State and in Delaware, I think the 
crop will fall short at least one-half, compared with last year, which, in my estima- 
tion, is a pecuniary benefit to the growers, for the cost of transportation and gathering 
will be no more per basket than when the trees were overloaded, while they vill 
bring much more per basket clear. The consumers will, too, be benefited, for they 
will have good, eatable fruit in place of much of the worthless trash which was 
consumed last year under the name of peaches, although they may have to pay 
something more per basket. 

During our observation, it has been a noticeable fact that orchards ‘ante where 
they are under the immediate influence of large bodies of water, other things 
being equal, are promising a generous yield of fruit, while other plantations, 
though more remote, and where they would be denominated as inland orchards, will 
not produce any more than half a regular crop. 

It seems that above the latitude of Smyrna, Delaware, the peaches have suffered 
severely from the unusually severe winter, while below that the general impression 
entertained is that a full crop will be marketed. Now, whether this be due to 
difference in cultivation, difference in management, the youthtul or aged state of the 
trees, I am not at present prepared to say, but such is the case, and I ‘believe is 
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well founded. Perhaps some of our older peach orchardists can explain the why. 
My opinion is that the aggregate crop may fall short about one-third, and the 
coming season will prove how far wrong my conjectures have been. So dejected 
have some large peach growers become, they have said they were willing to sell out 
for little or nothing. One in particular, offered to sell the whole of his large 
orchard for six cents a tree. I think he will change his tune before the middle of May, 

Note by Editor.—Recent estimates, by the Peninsula Fruit Growers’ Association, 


of Delaware, place the figures at 2,300,000 baskets, a falling off of over twenty-five 
per cent on crop of 1872. The crop marketed last year was nearly 3,500,000 baskets. 


A Monument of Trees. 

4 sketch of the history of Thomas Hamilton, Earl of Haddington, recounts his 
A love of tree planting, and the fact of the publication of a book ‘‘ on Forest Trees,” 
composed mainly of letters from his pen to his grandson. He is shown to be one of 
the most sagacious and enterprising of rural gentlemen, in the improvement of his 
domain, but loved the’ pleasure of the hunt too well. His wife took upon herself the 
fancy that trees could be planted and made to grow, and the author thus recounts the 
way she came to carry out her will : 

“When I came,” he says, “to live here (Tyningham), there were not above four- 
teen acres set with trees. I believe that it was a received notion, that no tree would 
grow here on account of the sea air and the northeast wind ; so that the rest of our 
family, who had lived here, either believed the common opinion, or did not delight in 
planting. I had no pleasure in planting; but delighted in horses and dogs, and the 
sports of the field; but my wife did what she could to engage me to it, but in vain. 
At last she asked leave to go about it herself, which she did, and I was much pleased 
with some little things which were well laid out and executed. These attracted my 
notice, and the Earl of Mar, the Marquis of Tweedale and others, admired the 
beauty of the work and the enterprise of the lady.” 

After her ladyship had succeeded in rearing several ornamental clumps, she pro- 
posed to enclose and plant the moor of Tyningham, a waste common of about three 
hundred Scotch acres. The Earl agreed to her making the experiment, and, to the 
surprise of every one, the moor was speedily covered with a thriving plantation, that 
received the name of Binningwood. His lordship was tempted, by the success of 
these trials, to enter himself, with great eagerness, into the plan of sheltering and 
enriching the family estate by plantations. He planted several other pieces of waste 
land, enclosed and divided his cultivated fields with strips of wood, and even made a 
tract along the seashore, called the East Links, which had always been regarded as a 
barren sand, productive of the finest firs. 

“ And thus,” says Mr. McWilliam, in his ingenious and useful ‘ Essay on th: Dry 
Rot and Cultivation of Forest Trees,’ ‘did her ladyship, to the honor of her sex, 
and benefit of her lord and her country overcome the prejudices of the sea and the 
barren moor being pernicious ; and of horses and dogs being the best amusement for 


4 nobleman ; converting a dashing son of Nimrod into an industrious planter, a 
thoughtless spendthrift into a frugal patriot.” 


Thus can good wives in ev’ry station, 

On man work miracles of reformation, 

And were such wives more common, their husbands would endure it, 
However great the malady, a living wife can cure it. 

And much their aid is wanted; we hope they’ll use it fairish, 

While barren ground, where wood should be, appears in every parish. 
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Orchards. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of Shelter Belts. 
W C. FLAGG, of the Prairie Farmer, read an essay upon the above subject, at 
¢ a late meeting of the Champaign Horticultural Society. We copy his sum. 
mary of the advantages and disadvantages of shelter :— 

The advantages of shelter belts are, 

Ist. That they mitigate the extremes of heat and cold, both of which are brought 
mainly by western winds. 

2d. That they check the rapid evaporation of moisture, and probably increase the 
local rainfall. 

3d. That they protect the trees from the mechanical effects of winds that would 
otherwise bend them over and shake off the fruit. 

The sum of these advantages is a large amount. It is probable that the deteriora. 
tion of trees and fruits that many claim to take place as the country grows older, is 
the result not of a decrease of rainfall or mean temperature, but of the extremes of 
heat and aridity, of cold and drought that come from a more naked surface, and any- 
thing that will in any degree restore the equilibrium must be of value. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages of shelter belts are, 

Ist. They rob the nearer orchard trees of their sustenance and prevent their 
proper development. 

2d. They prevent, to a certain extent, proper ventilation of the orchard, resulting 
in an increase of fungoid disease and a healthy development of fruit. Even move- 
ment on the stem, our grape-growers declare, is necessary for the production of the 
finest grapes. Many of our Southern Illinois grape-growers also think it essential to 
provide for proper ventilation in their vineyards by widening the spaces between the 
north and south rows and having no protection on the north to prevent the free pas- 
sage of the south winds. The same is no doubt true to a certain extent of the 
orchard fruits. 

The first of these disadvantages can easily be guarded against by leaving wide 
spaces between orchard belts and the nearer trees. The second is more difficult. It 
amounts to this:—That checking the free passage of air does at once good and 
harm, and we must, to the best of our ability, endeavor to get the good without the 
mischief. To do this we would suggest the following points : 

Ast. Plant shelter belts in this State on the west sides of your orchards only. 
They will thus tend to break the force of the west and the northwest winter winds. 
If the orchard or field is large it may be well, as Mr. Edwards, of Lamoille, 
suggests, to plant one or more north and south belts through the orchard, as has been 
done in the Industrial University experimental orchards. 

2d. If the orchard is much exposed on the north it may answer to protect it with 
clumps of trees that will not entirely check circulation of air. 

34. If there be hollows running to the northward these should be each planted 
with a clump to prevent the ascent of the cold air that would at times be driven up 
them like the ocean waters into a bay. 

4th. Leave the south and east sides open—the latter to be protected by your next 
neighbor’s plantation, if at all, and the former because you wish to admit all south 
winds and perhaps some portion of those from the southwest. 
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American Pomological Society. 
\ E received too late for acknowledgement in June issue, from Hon. Marshall P. 
'Y Wilder, the proof sheet of a circular pertaining to the American Pomological 
Society. We now have in hand a duplicate of the same, with programme and pre- 
mium list attached for the coming meeting of the Society, to be held in Boston, Sept. 
10th to 13th. It appears that the most ample and complete preparations are already 


perfected by the Massachussetts Horticultural Society, and other generous parties, 
to make the fourteenth biennial session of this National Association of Fruit 
Growers a grand success. The collection of fruits there gathered from the hills and 
valleys of New England, the sunny South, the blooming prairies of the West, and 
from the more genial clime of the Pacific Slope, cannot but make this occasion one 
of no ordinary interest and importance in the history of American Pomology. 
President Wilder writes us:—‘t The interest will be increased by visits to noted 
places, and by the grand Plant Exhibition of the Massachussetts Horticultural 
Society at the same time.” 

The prime object or purpose of the Pomological Society, is to bring together intel- 
ligent and practical fruit men from all parts of the country, and in coyncil, by a free 
interchange of experience and observation, to collect and diffuse such researches and 
discoveries as are being made in the wonderful progress in this branch of national 
industry. It is true, as‘has been said, that horticultural journals and horticultural 
societies may be considered the common schools of the art. But a National Congress 
of Fruit Growers, like the American Pomological Society, takes still higher ground, 
and may properly be considered as the University of Horticulture for the whole 
country. 

Fruit growers everywhere, throughout our widely extended country, should heartily 
respond to the call for this meeting, by contributions of fruit, and by the enrollment 
of their names as members of the Association. The Society has no other resource 
for means to cover ine publication of its transactions and incidental expenses than 
what is derived from its membership fees. Persons wishing to become members, and 
thereby entitle themselves to the next volume of the Society’s transactions, will 
address Thomas P. James, Treasurer, Cambridge, Mass. Twenty dollars consti- 
tutes a life membership; four dollars a biennial member. The coming volume will 
be one of special interest and value to every fruit grower in the land. Among the 
many valuable papers it will contain, one of great value is expected from Professor 
Agassiz on ‘‘ The Geological Age of Fruit Bearing Plants.” 

14 
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Packages of fruits, with tae name of the contributor, may be addressed as follows: 
‘* American Pomological Society,” care of E. W. Buswell, Massachussetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. 

Circulars with programme, premium. list, etc., may be obtained by application to 
Hon. M. P. Wilder, Boston. 


Premium List. 


Apples—For the largest and best collection of Apples, correctly named, from any 
State or Society, three of each variety, 
Ist Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
2d = _ Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


For the largest and best collection of Apples, correctly named, — by one 
individual, three specimens of each variety, 


Ist Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
2d " Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


Pears—For the largest and best collection of Pears, correctly named, from any 
State or Society, three of each variety, 
lst Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
2d * = Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


For the largest and best collection of Pears, correctly named, grown by one 
individual, three of each variety, 


1st Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
zd p. * Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


Grapes—For the largest and best collection of named Native Grapes, from any 
State or Society, three bunches of each variety, . 


Ist Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars 
S:..* # Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


For the largest and best collection of named Native Grapes, grown by one indi- 
vidual, three bunches each variety, 


Ist Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
2d “ " Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


For the largest and best collection of named Grapes, grown west of the Rocky 
Mountains, two bunches each variety, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 


* For the largest and best collection of Native Grapes, correctly named, grown 
south of the Southern line of Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, etc., two bunches of 
each variety, 


Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
For the largest and best collection of Grapes grown under glass, two bunches 
each variety, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 


* Peaches—For the largest and best collection of Peaches, correctly named, from 
any State or Society, three of each variety, 

lst Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 

» = ‘“* Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 
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For the largest and best collection of Peaches, correctly named, grown by one 
individual, three of each variety, 


1st Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
2d " “ - Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


Plums—For the largest and best collection of Plums, correctly named, from any 
State or Society, three of each variety, 


1st Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
2d ” " “ Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 
For the largest and best collection of Plums, correctly named, grown by one 
individual, three specimens of each variety, 


Ist Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal and Fifty Dollars. 
2d ” “ " Bronze Medal and Twenty-five Dollars. 


Seedling Fruits—For the best collection of seedling Apples, grown by one 
individual, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 
For the best collection of seedling Pears, grown by one individual, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 


For the best collection of seedling hardy Native Grapes, either from native seeds 
or hybrids, grown by one individual, 


Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 

For the best collection of seedling Plums, grown by one individual, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 

For the best collection of seedling Peaches, grown by one individual, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 


Figs—For the best collection of fresh Figs grown in open air, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 

For the best exhibition of Dried Figs, grown and cured in the United States, 
Premium, the Society’s Silver Medal. 


Oranges—For the best collection of Oranges grown in open air, 
Premium, the Society’s Silver Medal. 


Lemons—For the best collection of Lemons grown in open air, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 


Raisins—F or the best exhibition of, grown and cured in the United States, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 


Dried Fruits—For the largest and best collection of, with full description and 
expense of process, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal. 


Canned Fruits—For the largest and best collection of, giving full description of 
process and expenses, 
Premium, The Society’s Silver Medal.’ 


Premiums are subject to the general rule of restriction, that where objects are not 
worthy, prizes will be withheld. No State, Society or individual can compete for 
more than one premium with the same variety or varieties of fruits. 
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Propagation by Budding. 

S the season for budding approaches, we presume a chapter on the subject will be 
44 acceptable and timely to such of our readers as have not familiarized themselves 
with this interesting and useful art. As an aid in multiplying established and valu. 
able varieties, budding is an art at once valuable and fascinating to the intelligent 
and progressive fruit grower. Aside from the propagation of fruits, every lady should 
have, under her especial care, at least a few rose bushes, and should understand how 
to multiply her stock by this light and fine accomplishment so easily acquired. For 
the speedy and sure propagation of trees and shrubs, budding has some decided 
advantages over grafting. It requires only a single bud; and if a bud fails the first 
time, the operation may be repeated the same season. Or, if an entire failure one 
season, the growth of the stock is not lost. 

Budding consists in introducing the bud of one tree, with a portion of the bark, 
and with, or without, a little adhering wood, beneath the bark of another tree. The 
work should be done while the stock is in a state of vigorous growth. Shoots of the 
current year’s growth, containing the buds, should also be cut, when so mature as to 
be rather firm and hard in texture—usually in the best condition a:ter the terminal 
bud has been formed. If taken off before, the best ripened buds, near the base of 
the shoot only, are suitable. To prevent withering, cut the leaves off, for if not 
removed, they speedily absorb the moisture from the shoot, and thereby weaken the 
vitality of the bud. Leave about one-fourth inch of the foot-stalks of the leaves, 


when cutting them off, to serve as handles to the buds while inserting them. After 


being thus divested of the leaves (fig. 1), they may be safely kept for some days ina 
cool, damp place, or sent a long distance in damp moss, or carefully encased in very 
thin oil cloth. On the question of taking out or leaving in the wood that is cut off 
with buds, there is a difference of opinion. On this point we take middle grounl— 


that is, in budding early, or, when the bud-shoots are comparatively immature, leave 
the wood in, but when well matured take it out or leave a very thin piece attached. 
Buds set very early or very late, when the bark of the bud does not separate freely 
from the wood, should, perhaps, have it left in, but in alZ cases we have found it 
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advisable to take off as little wood as possible—nor need there be, with good sized 
shoots, but a trifle, if any, save just at the root of the bud. To the novice the removal 
of the wood, without injury to the root of the bud, is a delicate operation, and often 
results in failure and discouragement. A little care and perseverance, however, on 
the part of the operator, will enable him to overcome this difficulty. 

There are two conditions of plants indispensable to success in budding; first, a 
thrifty growth of the stalk so that the bark will slip freely; second, good, ripe buds, 
which may generally be known by their perfect development at the base of the leaves, 
and by the shield or bark to which the buds are attached, separating easily from the 
wood—and in short by the general firmness and ripeness of the shoots. 

Plums and cherries should be budded early, whilst peaches may be set the latter 
part of the budding season—even into September some seasons. Apples and pears 
may be set from the beginning of the budding season—if the buds are ripe—until the 
last of August, though the early part of the month is the best time. However, the 
time for commencing operations, in the budding line, varies considerably, according 
to the season. It answers as well to begin the 15th or the 20th of July, in some 
seasons and localities, as the first of August in others. 

Before commencing operations, have your bud sticks in readiness, and a thin, keen 
edged knife, with a supply of material for tying up the buds. For this purpose, the 
inner bark of basswood or elm are perhaps the best material for bands; corn husks, 
cotton wicking and woolen yarn are also used with success. 

Having selected a smooth place on the stock upon which the bud is to be inserted, 
preferring the north or east side, make a perpendicular incision through the bark 
an inch or more in length, and at the top of this a cross cut, as in fig. 2, Then 
with the point of the knife, or with its half, if you have a regular ivory handled 
budding knife, raise or loosen the bark from the stock on each side of the incision, 
being very careful not to bruise either the bark or sap wood beneath, as in fig. 3. 
As speedily as possible, and with a clean, smooth cut, take off a bud, as in fig. 6, 
from a stick of buds with a very little wood attached, fig. a; when this wood is 
loose it may be removed by putting the edge of the knife under, and between it and 
the bark, and lifting it up, taking care not to pull out the root of the bud, fig. d. 
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Then lift up the bark at the top of the cut and insert it, which, with the aid of the 
foot-stalk, should be pushed down to the bottom of the incision. If the top reaches 
above the cross cut, cut off so as to fit exactly, fig. 4. A bandage, as in fig. 5, 
should be wound evenly and snugly, and tied over the whole except the bud and 
foot-stalk, which must be left exposed. 

Care and expedition must be used in the operation to insure success, for if the 
parts are bruised, or suffered to become dry, they will not unite. If the foot-stalk 
remains fresh and green and the bud plump ten or twelve days, it indicates that the 
bud has taken. In two or three weeks, or as soon as the union is perfect, the 
bandage should be loosened, and if the stock is much swelled removed. 

In budded seedlings near the ground, cut off the stock in the spring five or six 
inches above the bud. It is not safe to cut close, as the stock will die down some 
distance. To secure a strong upright growth, tie the new shoot when a few inches 
long to this stump, fig. 7, for the course of four or five weeks no further support 
will be needed, when the stump may be wholly cut away and the wound allowed to 
heal, by the rapid formation of new wood. 

On the whole, in cutting the bud, we rather prefer to insert the knife below 
instead of above and make the cut upward. An upward cut gives to the bend of the 
bud a better point for insertion. With these very plain instructions no one of ordi- 
nary tact need fail of becoming an expert in budding. 


The High-bush Blueberry. 


D. Western Horticu.turist: I should like to learn through Tue Hortt- 

CULTURIST, or otherwise, if the High-bush Blueberry can be profitably grown 
for market on our mucky prairie soil. If so, where, and at what price can the 
plants be obtained; or if they can be raised from the seed. 

I appreciate highly the monthly visits of Tae Horticunturtist, and the infor- 
mation it brings; but I wish some of your correspondents would not be so modest 
about giving the names of parties and localities. It is profitable to know the 
latitude of fruit growers, though isothermal lines do not always follow parallels of 
latitude. A correspondent often writes of what varieties of a fruit are hardy of 
those he has tried, but does not make mention of those that may have failed. So if 
the reader has a pet sort in mind he does not know whether the writer had it 
among his tender ones. Siras G. Goss. 

Border Plains, Ohio. 


ReMARKS.— We have the High-bush Blueberry growing upon our ‘grounds, high 
dry soil, from plants brought from the pastures of New Hampshire some years ago, 
where it seems adapted to both wet and dry land. 
seed. We do not suppose they are to be found on sale at any nursery. 


The plants may be grown from 





Raisin Grapes. 


Fruit in Minnesota. 


D. WesteRN Horticutturist: I have delayed a report to learn the extent 

of damage done by the last winter, and in the meantime see what stood best of 
the hundreds of varieties on my grounds. The winter was the hardest I have ever seen 
in the State, having spent twenty winters here, and for nineteen years had trees on 
trial. Of the first 350 apple trees set, one only remained up to the last winter, but 
now is dead, also many others that had stood unharmed for ten to fifteen years 
shared the same fate. The past winter has taken the term (iron clad) from many 
varieties, nothing entirely unharmed, but, of course, some more injured than others ; 
and cannot advise the rejection of anything from its last winter’s fate, as a like 
winter may not again occur in the next hundred years. But those that stood best, 
and will bear fruit on trees that are large enough to bear, are, as to hardiness, about 
as follows: Wealthy, Duchesse, Fameuse, St. Lawrence, Green Newtown Pippin, 
Tetofski, and Early Pennock, with a few late seedlings, the fruit not having 
attracted special attention. The average hardiness of crops was a little better, 
though all making a strong growth were hurt more or less, making them a more easy 
prey to the ravages of the blight, that has struck in at a fearful rate, and a month 
earlier than ever before, having begun in May; and the frequent rains and sudden 
changes favorable for its continuance. 

Our seedlings grown from the Duchesse, the Wealthy, and our best crab, of which 
we have more than a thousand, bid fair to stand any degree of cold; and no doubt 
but, out of the multitude, will get some extra fruit that can be relied on as far 
north as trees grow. Certain, many of the seedlings are more hardy than grafted 
trees from parent stock of the same age—the past winter having made no impres- 
, sion on many of the most thrifty. 

A few remarks as to the Wealthy, a seedling of my own growing, would not be 
amiss just here, seeing it is first on the list of our most hardy varieties. Some 
may suppose I have an axe to grind, but I have neither trees nor cions for sale, nor 
any interest in its sale, other than as I sell fruit from our orchard trees, as I have 
planted largely of it, and will graft and bud many more now in orchard row of less 
value. Tree rather a strong grower, forming a handsome head, early into bearing, 
and bears profusely every year; fruit large, unsurpassed in beauty or flavor, so far 
as we have seen or tasted; season, early winter, with care will keep all winter; 
propagated by the most of nurserymen in the northwest. No one need apply to me. 

Pears all killed near to the ground, that are not entirely dead. Grapes that 
were covered, all right; others all dead to the ground, but putting out new shoots, 
not injured in root. Raspberry vines partially injured, only a moderate crop. 
Cherries a failure this season, but trees not killed. Native plums promise a fair crop. 

Excelsior, Minnesota, June 9, 1873. Pretrer M. GipeEon. 


——— ee ——__ 


Raisin GRAPES.—In view of the great success of raisin grapes, and the demand for 
cuttings in California, the Pacific Rural Press cautions purchasers to be on their 
guard against unscrupulous venders of spurious sorts. 
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How to avoid Risk from Frost. 
oo frosts which occurred in some parts of California early in April, and which for 
a time threatened serious damage to the grape crop of the current year, have called 
out investigations that may be of good service to vineyardists in the future. A cor. 
respondent of the Pacific Rural Press, writing from Anaheim, May 11th, reports the 
vineyards again in full foliage, and thus notes the effects of the frost : 

“The frost of the 4th and 5th of last month (April) were said to be the most 
severe ever felt in this part of the State. The thermometer on the morning of the 
Sth, at Anaheim, was down to 28° Fahrenheit, which is the lowest point it has 
reached at any time during the past three winters, and then on not more than five or 
six occasions. Therefore it is safe to conclude that anything which escaped injury, 
on this occasion, might be considered safe in the future. 

‘* Previous frosts have been partial, affecting only certain vineyards and parts of 
vineyards; and no facts were developed upon which to base a theory; but this was 
general, no vineyard escaped, but some were much more seriously affected than 
cthers. A close and earnest investigation developed the following facts : 

“ The vineyards protected by thick hedges of trees were the most severely frosted, 
and per contra those more open to a free circulation of air, were the least severely 
frosted, those near buildings or planted among the fruit trees (trimmed up so as not 
to prevent a free circulation of air), entirely escaped. 

“The Anaheim vineyards for greater convenience of cultivation are trained low, 
rarely raising more than two feet above the ground ; this I am certain is a mistake, 
for I have long observed, that the closer to the ground, the greater the damage from 
frost. In proof of this I noticed that vines trained upon trellises, in the open vine- 
yard, to a height of from four to six feet, entirely escaped, whilst the surrounding 
vines trained low as usual were all badly frosted ; with the exception of the differ- 
ence in elevation the conditions were exactly the same; there were several instances 
of this, with, in all cases, the same result. 

“The frost was much less severe on the mesa or table lands, which is owing to the 
elevation ; the low-lying lands are always the worst frosted. 

“My young tomato plants growing in boxes raised three feet from the ground, 
were scarcely touched and not materially injured, proving a wise foresight in raising 
them up; the volunteer plants growing on the ground were killed. 

‘The Mission priests were probably aware of this fact, for they, so far as I have 
seen, invariably trained their vines from three to four feet high. They were very 
intelligent observers, and rarely did anything without being able to give a good reason 
for it.” 

smanneniigntamaden 

Fruit 1x Texas.—Mr. Wm. Watson, of the Rosendale Nurseries, Brenham. 
Texas, writes us, May 28: “I thought perhaps you would like to know when our early 
Peaches ripen. We had the Early Beatrice ripe May 19, and Hale’s Early the 
22d. We have now upon my place, ripe peaches, cherries, raspberries, strawberries 
and blackberries, and to-day I have gathered some nice Doyenne de Eté pears, ripe 
and good. We have the finest growing weather I have ever seen here. Common 
field corn in tassel, and of the early kind we have roasting ears. Grapes are full. 





Editorial Notes. 
A Word About the Patrons of Husbandry. 

We at first looked with suspicion upon the formation of this species of Agri- 
cultural Society, feeling that it might in time develop some purpose or personal 
motive in the thinds of the leaders which would debase the objects of the membership. 
Thus far we have seen nothing particularly to criticise, and much to commend. 
The leaders in chief have been singularly quiet; we have not yet seen any manifesta- 
tion of intention to use the Granges for any wire-working, for private interest, or 
public jobs; and viewing the order from an independent stand-point, we admit that 
it is capable of doing great benefit, and has already done a vast amount of good. 
Being confined exclusively to farmers and their families, there is a unity of purpose 
and interest, there is no diversity arising from the presence of the interests of other 
occupations. It is stated that one-third of all the grain elevators and grain ware- 
houses in Iowa are owned or controlled by the Granges; and no less than 5,000,000 
bushels of grain were shipped to Chicago on Grange account prior to. December last. 
The number of cattle and hogs shipped in the same manner is enormous, and the 
reports received from all these shipments show an increased profit to the farmers of 
from ten to forty per cent., as compared with the usage received at the hands of the 
average ‘‘ middleman” in times previous. In the matter of purehasing agricultural 
implements direct from the manufacturers, the Grange purchases of the State have 
saved the farmers, by actual computation and comparison of the price at the imple- 
ment stores $365,000. For instance, one class of reapers rating at No. 1, retailing 
at $240, was sold to the Grange, in fours or more, at $140, a clear “ save” of $100 
on each machine. 

The Western farmer has been plundered so much by all the various middle 
agencies, between him and the Eastern market, that it is°no wonder they have arisen 
and placed themselves in defence. They are right, and we can now witness from 
their number the influence they can exert, if necessary. Reliable estimates now 
state the number to be over 2,000,000 members, which will be increased to 3,000,000 
before next January. 

We warn the Granges against all political tendencies, nor to permit wire-pulling 
or log-rolling among them, or their influence will decline. 

Preserve their organization solely for the purpose of society, to correct existing 
abuses ; to provide clearer and more judicious systems of agriculture; to help the 
farmer procure a better market ; to save him from exorbitant profits in the purchase 
of his implements, and the organization will always be a grand power for good. It 
is perfectly proper that the Granges may use their influence to turn scamps out of 
office, and secure the election of honest citizens, but this must be incidental, not a 
primary object. We shall watch the progress of the association with much interest. 
As yet, it is unknown in the Eastern States. We think it would not be appreciated 
here, in fact of but little use. ‘ 
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The Garden City of Europe, 


Although Americans are apt to boast at many signs and facts of superiority over 
Europeans, yet in the seed trade there must be a very large allowance of prudence in 
statements. 

The city of Erfurt, Prussia, is surrounded with so many immense horticultural 
establishments that it has been called The Garden City of Germany. The area 
devoted to horticulture in and around that city is over 1,200 acres, of which 400 
acres are market gardens. There are 27 firms who do a wholesale trade, besides 120 
market gardeners, who employ in all over 500 hands. Over 300,000 catalogues and 
price lists are issued annually. 

In the neighborhood of Rochester or Geneva, N. Y., the acreage devoted to hor. 
ticultural occupation is undoubtedly much larger, but it is a question whether the 
amount of trade is as great. 

A Children’s Flower Show. 


In November last several gentlemen in Manchester and Salford, England, formed 
themselves into a society with a view to enconrage a taste among children for the 
cultivation of pot flowers. They accordingly purchased a number of plants in pots, 
and gave them to boys and girls who were likely to be assiduous in cultivating them. 
The first show of the flowers thus given was recently held, and about 250 children 
brought their plants for exhibition. The collection embraced tulips, hyacinths, etc., 
some of which were very beautiful. Prizes of flower seeds were given to the boys 
and girls whose plants were in the best conditien. The idea is certainly a good one. 


View in Victoria Park, London. 


The sketch given in our frontispiece this month represents a lake in Victoria Park, 
London, with pagoda islands in the distance. As mentioned in a descriptive article 
by Zhe Gardener’s Chronicle, it is one of the best views in the park, and shows how 
happily materials may be blended together in a small area, so as to form a beautiful 
picture. The water here does not occupy six acres, yet the outlines are very distinctly 
marked, and from the beauty of the finely formed trees which border the water so 
closely, it appears much larger. The park contains many fine trees. The island 
itself is rich in willows, many of them new varieties—the Salix Babylonica or Weep- 
ing Willow being much the most numerous and fine. 

The Chinese pagoda, in the back ground, is that which was shown in the great 
International Exhibition of 1851. 


Congressional Aid to Forest Tree Culture. 


Although we have not yet seen the act, yet definite information is now obtained of 
the fact that our last U. S. Congress passed an act to the effect that any one who will 
vs and keep in growing order for five years, not less than forty acres of trees, shall 

¢ entitled to one hundred and sixty acres of the public domain to which the planted 
quarter or section belongs. It is said that the act only specifies that the trees shall 
not be more than eight feet apart. 


California Flower Season, 


A correspondent at San Jose, California, writing early in January says :—‘ In 
this balmy western land, we sit to write by open windows, inhaling the perfume of 
heliotrope and mignonette. Daisies sparkle in the sun after the early shower. The 
fall-sown Italian and lawn grasses have covered the brown soil with tenderest green. 
Springing wild grasses are clothing the distant hills. Singing birds at this sweet 
morning hour fill the ever-green oaks with melody. Down the street, door-yards are 
bright with pinks and pansies. Hundreds of porches are festooned with delicately 
tinted roses. Scarlet geraniums and fuchsias climb luxuriantly through fences and 
over walls. Petunias,*verbenas and the royal calla-lily are as common as morning 
glories were in the States twenty years ago. In the gardens and on the lawns of the 
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wealthy, we find the golden blossoms of the- acacia, the scarlet berries and graceful 
foliage of the pepper-tree and fine oleanders in a perfect blaze of roseate bloom. Our 
busiest Spring time of seeding and planting is here. Farmers are busy with plow, 
harrow and drill; the orchardist and the vintner with pruning-knife and shears.”’ 


American Pomologial Society. 


The coming September meeting will be, we believe, the finest ever held. Boston 
is on the gué vive to prepare an immense treat for her horticultural visitors. Sundry 


projects are in preparation, which we cannot now name, but will add great eclat to 
the executive ability of the managing officers. 


Important Editorial] Excursion. 


A large party of Eastern and Western editors of the agricultural and horticultural 
press unite ‘this summer in a grand excursion to the newly opened sections of 
Virginia, Texas, Indian Territory, Kansas, Colorado and Utah. The railroad com- 
panies have united in the extension of the most cordial courtesies, and for the most of 
the route, covering 6,000 miles, special trains have been provided. Indications point 
to it as the most successful editorial excursion ever leaving New York. 


Peach Crop of Delaware. 


Peach culture on the Delaware peninsula has developed with such rapidity in five 
years that it is unequalled in magnitude by any of the fruit sections of the world. 

The number of peach trees now on the peninsula, as gathered from last reports, is 
5,000,000—representing fifty thousand acres. The value of land devoted to peach 
orchards, averages $50 per acre, and the average annual income does not exceed $50, 
although in many cases $200 or $300 per acre are realized. Estimates from most 
reliable sources indicate that the peach crop of 1873 will be about 2,500,000 baskets ; 
half of the crop of Delaware, in the northern half of the State, have had their buds 
entirely killed the past winter; were the entire number of trees on the peninsula to 
bear a full crop once, it would be fairly enormous. 

We sincerely hope these enthusiastic peach growers may have a most abundant 
crop, and then, after it is all over, sit down and reflect: Does peach culture pay 
when everybody is going into it? We have felt so for several years, that too many 
trees were being planted, and peach growing for the next five years would not be even 
as profitable as devoting the same ground to potatoes. The peach crop also effectu- 
ally spoils the sale of other fruits which ripen at the same time. So much so that 
growers of other fruits often wish there never was a peach. It seems as if the peach 
growers did not make much money themselves, and did not allow others to make any 
also. Peach culture in Delaware is effectually overdone. 


—— 9 


Floral Notes. 


During the meetings of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, last year, some 
very excellent and interesting displays of new flowers were contributed from time to 
time, of which we make the following note : 

Narcissus Bulbocodium, exhibited by E.S. Rand, jr., more familiarly known as 
the Hoop Petticoat Narcissus. This is one of the neatest and most elegant of the 
genius, with rush-like foliage. "There were two bulbs in a pint pot; they had six 
flowers, with a numerous quantity of buds. The plant shown was raised in a window, 
it is of the easiest culture, and is a great acquisition to our window plants. 

New Mignonette.—Some very fine hybridized varieties of Mignonette, from 
Parsons New White and the Giant Crimson varieties were exhibited, one of which 
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had a spike of flower over nine inches long, which was very fragrant: another 
showing the hybridization between the two very distinctly, with spikes of flower no 
larger than the common varieties, but much more free flowering, which will undoubt- 
edly prove a valuable variety for forcing. 


New Geranium.—W. C. Strong & Co. introduced a new Zonale Geranium. Sir 
Robert Napier a very distinct variety; also, Thalictrum adiantoides, an clegant 
plant of which the leaf fronds are of exquisite beauty, rivaling the Maiden Hair 
Fern. This must prove a valuable plant. 

Azaleas.—Mrs. T. W. Ward exhibited two single specimens—Standard Azaleas, 
Princess Mary of Cambridge and pelargoniflora—the first one receiving the Silver 
Medal for the best single specimen. ‘lhese plants were grown on a single stem, 
some four feet high, from which branched out a handsomely trained head, at least 
three feet across, in full flower, well intermixed with luxuriant foliage. The effect 
was very fine, and these are probably the best standard Azaleas that have been 
exhibited. 

Wistarias.—Francis Parkman exhibited cut flowers of single white and purple 
Wistaria ; also, a fine double purple Wistaria, which is perfectly hardy, having been 
thoroughly tested by Mr. Parkman. It is similar in all respects to the single ones, 
except that the flowers are perfectly double, which give the cluster a compact 
appearance. It is a great acquisition. 

Best Six Dracenas.—Mr. C. 8. Sargent received a prize for the following six 
best specimens of well grown varieties: Dracaena, terminalis, robusta, cannaefolia, 
Braziliensis, Cooperii, and indivisa lineata. 


Seedling Candytuft.—A very fine Seedling Candytuft was exhibited named 
‘‘Giant,”’ specimens of which measured from three to eight inches in length. Mr. 
Tailby began saving the seed some eight years ago, and by carefully selecting only 
the best for seed, has succeeded in raising this truly giant variety; it has been 
exhibited several times during the season and fully sustains itself as an improved 
variety; it has been awarded a First-Class Certificate of Merit. 


Peristrophe Angustifolea acrea.—A new plant from Japan, exhibited by W. C. 
Strong & Co. It is a fine growing, compact plant, well suited for decorative 
purposes. 

Aquilegia cerulea.—Louis Guerineau exhibited a splendid branch of flowers of 
Aquilegia cerulea, of a clear bright yellow; this is undoubtedly the greatest acqui- 
sition to this useful class of herbaceous plants, and was awarded the Society’s 
Silver Medal. 

New Gladiolus.—Mr. J. 8. Richards displayed a fine collection of seedling 
Gladiolus, many of them far excelling the European seedlings. The seven here 
named have been selected as being worthy of a place among the best of named 
varieties, , 

The Bride, large, fine, pure white flower, splendid form, long ‘spike, flowers open 
together, by far the best white. 


Edward S. Rand, Jr., tail spike of cerise flowers ; large open flower, upper petals 
with distinct white centre lined and tipped with carmine ; lower petals strongly 
marked with rich lake. 


General Washington, a deep cherry rose, flaked with darker and lighter markings. 


Joseph Breck, light rosy pink, with dashes of carmine and lake. 


Francis Parkman, rich crimson, with pure white throat, the white extending in 
lines through the centre of each petal, a very showy flower. 


General Sherman, glowing crimson, with lighter throat and yellowish markings ; 
on lower petals a dazzling flower. 
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Scottish Chief, upper petals pink, dashed with carmine ; lower, pure white tipped, 
and sometimes dashed with carmine, a large flower, but not perfect in form. 
They were awarded the Society’s Silver Medal. 


Floral Decorations for the Table. 


Ferns and Mosses are among the most useful things for the decoration of the table, 
and even such a common thing as the Male Fern (Lastrea Filic-mas), which may be 
found in the hedgerows in almost every parish, is of great value for forming a fringe 
to the dish of a stand or centre piece. Equally valuable is the native Welsh Poly- 
pody (Polypodium vulgare cambricum), which makes a nice change with the Male 
Fern, the handsome fimbriated edging to the fronds adding to its worth. It is by no 
means so common as the Male Fern. That charming greenhouse Moss, Selaginella 
denticulata, is another useful thing for the purpose. I use plants taken out of small 
pots to fill the base of a stand, and fill up between the balls with silver sand, using 
about four plants for the purpose ; and with the sand I mingle some powdered 
charcoal to neutralize the effect of any offensive smell that will sometimes arise after 
the plants have been placed in the sand several days. After a sprinkling has been 
given to settle the sand about the roots of the Moss, the branches should be pegged 
down neatly with small hair-pins. If watered about once a week, the Selaginella 
will grow very nicely, and keep beautifully green for two-or three months together. 
Scarlet Pelargoniums and other flowers can be stuck in the sand by their stalks to 
give a finish to it. That popular form of the Maiden-hair Fern, Adiantum cuneatum 
—perhaps one of the most lovely of the Ferns, notwithstanding that it is common, 
and always a great favorite with the ladies—is also of great value, and makes a beau- 
tiful fringe for the top dish of a design, it being so light and graceful. Some five or 
six years ago Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough, was a competitor at one of the Crystal 
Palace exhibitions with a vase of Roses, and by way of giving a finish to his vase he 
used fronds of the Maiden-hair Fern among his Roses, which was a great improve- 
ment on the formality of a bunch of this favorite flower, but the vase was disqualified 
by the judges in consequence. Now, it is the custom for the schedule of prizes to 
stato Ferns can be used, and no disqualification follows as a consequence ; and the 
same thing also holds good at South Kensington as well as Brighton. 

There are certain plants that are very useful for twisting round the upright stem 
of a stand used for the decoration of the dinner-table ; and branches of these should 
be stuck in the sand, and then be neatly and elegantly twisted round the stem; and 
a few ties should be placed up the stem at intervals to keep it in its place—fine thread 
or wire can be used. The Japanese Honeysuckle, Lonicera aureo-reticulata, is one 
of the best for the purpose ; so is Dioscorea batatas. The common Ivies I find tobe 
too heavy. Tradescantia zebrina is a nice thing to hang over the top dish, especially 
if some cuttings are placed in a 32-sized pot in some light sandy soil, and allowed to 
hang over the sides of the pots till rooted, and then shaken from the soil and laid 
round the dish, with a little silver sand about the roots. The heads of the plants 
shuld hang over the sides, and they will grow freely, and last for six months if 
required. Of pendulous growth, and variegated foliage, the effect is charming and 
eflective. The silvery-leaved Centaureas candidissima and argentea vera make a 
nice change, and the leaves can be used to make a layer inside the Ferns in the bot- 
tom dish. Besides the scarlet-flowering Pelargoniums, the white-flowering ones, like 
Madame Vaucher, as well as the sweet scented kinds for the perfume the leaves yield, 
are also very desirable. The flowers of the scarlet and yellow Nasturtiums last 
a long time in the wet sand. Verbenas make a nice change in their season, and 
especially Roses; the flowers of these should be cut young in the morning when the 
dew is on them. 


Such stands as these are never complete without light-green foliage of some sort 
or other, such as the different kinds of ornamental grasses in their season, and the 
tops of some of the meadow grasses in the autumn. In the same way sprigs of 
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Asparagus from the kitchen garden are very useful; so is the foliage of Tamarix 
gallica, a hardy deciduous shrub ; also Humea elegans, and suchlike. Variegated 
plants work in well; the Lresine, with its handsome mottled red leaves, keeps well 
in the sand; so do Culeuses and variegated Pelargoniums ; of the latter, such as 
Mrs. Pollock, and the white Ivy-leaved kind, L’Elégante. Then there are blooms of 
Gladioli, Asters, Chrysanthemums, and many others, with stiff stalks to support 
them. Ina general way, many of the flowers will last only one day, and I change 
the whole of them three or four times a week, but make a rule of looking the stands 
over every other morning. The sand should not be so saturated that the flower stems 
will not stand erect in it, or they are apt to fall out when the stands are removed 
from the table.— Zhe Gardener. 


—_ ++ ——_. 


Horticultural Notes. 


Pruning Trees for Shape. 


About this time last spring I had a visit from an Indiana farmer. He was a 
quaint looking old gentleman clad in home-spun “jeans,” and with a profusion of 
black hair reaching down between his shoulders. I looked for nothing new to come 
out of that man; but as these warm spring days bring the pruning fever out of us 
country people, so this old gentleman found me slashing away among my young 
apple trees. He stood it like a hero until I had ruined the shape of one row of 
trees, when, bless his soul, how mildly he put it—first a suggestion that “ that” 
limb might come out, then “if it was me I would take that one off.”” ** Don't you 
think the tree would be better balanced if one of those two parallel limbs was taken 
out?”’ For once in my life I expressed no opinion but obeyed instructions, and 
when I stepped back and looked at that tree, it ‘ gleamed like a diamond.’’ Was 
it possible so little labor could create such symmetry? In about the time it had 
taken me to spoil one row, he perfected the rest of my orchard. 

I asked him if he could teach me to do that other sort of thing. In his answer 
he affected no great amount of knowledge, but said it would take him about 100 
years to be able to tell with any degree of certainity, what effect pruning the twig 
would have upon the matured tree. This was a little more time than  aaed to 
devote to the subject; but this I did learn from him. You must first have in your 
mind the picture of a perfect tree, and then prune each tree to conform as nearly as 
possible to the proportions of that picture, leaving buds to produce limbs where they 
are wanting. But the great point in his design, to my notion, is his picture. He 
thought a perfect apple tree should have one main branch running up the center, and 
the other limbs forming as nearly as possible a tulip shape about the main stem. 

This may not be the most approved form, but I never could trim under the 
directions of a book, while I can conform the most neglected tree to this design, and 
it lets the light and air into the, tree with as much uniformity as any other design 
with which I am familiar. Every limb that points inward, and all those that touch 
others, should be taken out, and where two limbs form a very acute angle at the 
crotch, one should be removed as they are liable to split when loaded with fruit.— 
Cor. Farmers’ Home Journal. 


Raspberries, 


The Rural New Yorker states that after a trial of one hundred different sorts, 
and fifteen years experience, there are now really no better and more profitable 
kinds then these: These famous old sorts, such as Miami, Doolittle, Franconia, 
Brinckle’s Orange, Knevitt’s Giant, and Hudson River Antwerp, have, as yet, no 
superiors. We have, it is true, made some progress in numbers of varieties, but 
have added no merits nor made any advance on the whole, but only in certain im- 
portant qualities. The Clarke is certainly a richer berry than the Franconia, and 
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the plants a little more hardy; but the berry is too soft for market, and few persons 
would notice its superior flavor. 

The Philadelphia is a larger berry than its probable parent, the Purple Cane, 
but it is inferior in flaver. 

Among the Black-Cap varieties I shall save a row or two of the following :—Doo- 
little, Mammoth Cluster or Miami, Seneca, and Fay’s Thornless. 


The Best Early Beet. 


The New York Tribune says that last year was the first that the dark red 
Egyptian beet was grown to any extent by gardeners near New York, and the results 
were so favorable, that those who can get enough seed will sow nothing else for an 
early beet this spring. With market gardeners this beet is a great favorite, and it 
will with them supersede the early blood turnip. The Egyptian is, at least, twelve 
days earlier ; it can be prepared for market with one third the labor usually bestowed 
on the blood turnip, and last year the dark Egyptian brought twenty-five cents per. 
dozen bunches more than any other variety of early beet in the market at the same 
time. The writer sowed the two varieties along side of each other, and watched the 
growth closely, giving both the same treatment, and the Egyptian came out as stated. 
At first there did not seem to be much difference in the growth. But just as soon 
as they began to make roots, the Egyptian took the lead and kept it. 

There are hardly any small roots on this new beet when full grown, and therefore 
they require no trimming, can cut just as fast as pulled, be thrown into the wash tub 
and washed and bunched. With the other varieties of early beets that are grown 
for market, it takes just as long a time to trim off the small roots as it dees to 
bunch, so that when the Egyptian is grown, all of this labor is saved, which is an 
important item with the active market gardener. 

In quality, the dark red Egyptian is fully equal to the early blood turnip, or any 
other variety that is commonly grown for market. Until now, the early Bassano 
stood first on the list for home use, both for earliness and quality. Last year the 
writer missed sowing any seed of this variety, but will do so this season for the 
purpose of ascertaining how it compared in earliness and quality with the Egyptian. 
The Bassano will not sell in market, owing to its light color. But it has always 
been a popular table variety for home consumption. 


Insects in Orchards, 


In the discussion on insects at the late meeting of the Minnesota Horticultural 
Society, many interesting facts were elicited concerning insects in that State. Much 
trouble has been experienced with leaf lice, borers, moths, curculios, ete. A num- 
ber of remedies were given for these pests. For leaf lice, a decoction of tobacco is 
sometimes successful, when applied at the proper season. A wash composed of threeg 
pounds of sal-soda dissolved in a pailful of rainwater, is another remedy, and also 
three ounces of whale oil soap to a pailful of water; apply upon the first indications 
of the lice. The trees will be injured if much soap is used. Carbolic acid will kill 
trees if not carefully used. Mr. Gideon binds ashes around the affected parts to 
kill borers. Others cut them out with a sharp knife, or punch them with a wire. 
Moths are destroyed in various ways. Several kinds of traps have been invented, 
some of which are very successful. The idea is to furnish a hiding place for the 
moths where they can be destroyed. Bands of hay or old rags are sometimes bound 
around the trunks of the trees to serve as moth traps. 


Mr, Mendenhall stated that there are 1,600 kinds of leaf lice, and 400 kinds of 
curculio. 


New Blackberries, 
The following new varieties of Blackberries, grown on the farm of A. M. Purdy, 
Palmyra, N. Y., are mentioned by the Rural Home as worthy of further trial : 
Laporte, growing wild at Laporte, Indiana. Plant, hardy, vigorous, productive. 
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Fruit early, medium in size, oblong, soft, sweet, excellent. Particularly noteworthy 
for its strong flavor of the wild blackberry. 

Western Triumph—also a Western Blackberry, hardy, vigorous, productive, 
Fruit early, medium to large, oblong, very sweet. One of the best we kuow of. 


A Promising Peach. 

On the 23d of last month we received from Messrs. J. Capps & Son, nurserymen, 
of Mount Pulaski, Illinois, the following note: ‘‘ We send you herewith a speci- 
men of a remarkably early peach, which originated on the farm of Mr. O. A, 
Alexander, near this place. Ripe specimens were gathered on the 18th inst. It 
grew on a three year old chance seedling tree, and was about three weeks earlier 
than Hale’s Early, and must prove to be quite an acquisition. In order to show the 
difference between it and Hale’s Early, we also enclose a specimen (the ripest we 
could find) of that variety. We hope they will reach you in good condition. We 
call the new peach the ‘ Alexander’s Early.” It is a free stone. These peaches 
were received in good condition—the Hale’s Early but little more than half matured, 
the Alexander’s Karly in the perfection of ripeness. It was of good size, agreeable 
flavor, and of very dark color. The earliness of this peach is no more a marvel 
than its color, which is dissimilar from that of any peach we ever saw before. 
Besides these novel characteristics, the specimens received possessed the good 
qualities that all fine peaches should have; it was attractive to the sight, pleasant 
to the smell, and agreeable to the taste.——Prairie Farmer. 


Cherries, Early and Late. 

In New York and New England, says the Pacific Rural Press, we used to think 
we were doing well to get the Mayduke ripe, even as early as the last days of May, 
and more frequently by the 10th of June. The latest were from the middle to the 
last of July. Here we get Bauman’s May as early as the 10th of May, and the 


Belle Agatha and Rumsey’s Late, through the whole of August and extending into 
September. Why do not more of our fruit men turn their attention to cherries ? 


Tue Adams Co., Ill., Horticultural Society recently ‘“ Resolved, That grape- 
growing does pay, and recommend the Concord.” 


AnpreEw S. FULLER states that of the 500 sorts of strawberries he has tried, 
none have given him so much satisfaction as Wilson and Triomphe de Gand. 
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Editorial Notices. 
Catalogues Received. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, No. 2, 1873. 
» Catalogue of Stove and Greenhouse Plants—E. G. Henderson & Son, London, 
England. 
Catalogue of Plantes Nouvelles—J. Linden, Gand, Belgium. 
Retail List, New and Beautiful Plants—William Bull, London, England. 
Spring Catalogue of Seeds—Dick Radelyffe & Co., London, England. 
Aunual Catalogue of Flowering Plants—William H. Coe, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Exhibitian of the Newburgh Bay. Horticultural Society. 


The thirteenth annual exhibition of this Society will take place at Newburgh, 
on the Hudson, September 23 to 25, 1873. 


Zelv’s Monthly Magazine. 
Copies have been forwarded to us of this new claimant for popular favor. Devoted 
largely to history, travels and natural history, as well as lighter literature. Contains 
much that is valuable and interesting ; although we cannot judge thus early of its 


ability to gain ground among so many of more popular notice. Published by T. E. 
Zell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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